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VIII. Philosophy and Education. Benjamin Dumville. 

In a rather elaborate discussion of educational systems, the author 
points out the failure of traditional humanistic, realistic and naturalistic 
methods, and pleads the " need of education for philosophical guidance." 
Only on the broad basis of a " comprehensive philosophy of life," he 
contends, can we " hope to grapple successfully with the problem of 
education, which is, indeed, coextensive with life itself." 

Robert Morris Ogden. 

University of Tennessee. 

The Negro Paces. Jerome Dowd. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

1907. Pp. xxiii + 493. 

The author of this work claims to make a new departure in sociology. 
He parts company with those who, " in tracing the evolution of society, 
have constructed theories based upon data selected promiscuously from 
opposite quarters of the earth and from many different races " and devotes 
himself in turn to individual races. A somewhat similar task was 
undertaken by Featherman in his " Social History of the Races of Man- 
kind" (1885), which he called a manual of sociology, but with the ad- 
mission that such a science was " as yet non-existent." To-day Mr. 
Dowd is able to give us more than a series of descriptive monographs ; he 
aims to trace the connection between locality and the different forms of 
evolution and " to discover the factors and laws which explain mental 
and moral characteristics " and institutions within racial limits. 

The work is planned on an ethnic basis, with geographical sub- 
divisions ; and this volume on the negro races, for which the author claims 
a special and obvious interest in America, is only the first of a series 
designed to embrace the whole human family. No one can fail to admire 
the courage which inspired so great an undertaking or will withhold from 
this first volume the verdict of a painstaking, careful compilation. 

To Mr. Dowd, ethnic classification is not a mere convenience of 
terminology or arrangement; therefore it is relevant to join issue with 
him on some points of ethnological interest. His inclusion of the Gallas 
of Somaliland and Abyssinia among negroes scarcely agrees with the 
latest views held by anthropologists (vide Professor Keller, A. H. Keane, 
et al.). In their case, color is only " skin deep," to quote Dr. Duckworth, 
" and judged by their osteology . . . they are associated with the white 
races." The tendency to-day is to distinguish also between the Negritoes, 
or Negrillos (Pygmy races), and the Bushmen; the contrast between the 
extreme prognathism of the former and the orthognathism of the latter 
is sufficiently decisive, not to mention the differences of stature and 
cephalic index. Nor is it accurate to quote steatopygy (from Ratzel) as 
a characteristic of the Negritoes. It is the feature of Bushmen and only 
a faint appearance of it is seen among Pygmies, in some who are not 
of a pure type. A reference to more recent writers, Sir H. H. Johnston, 
F. C. Shrubsall, and Dr. W. L. H. Duckworth, would correct the earlier 
reports. These and some minor points tend to modify the physical de- 
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seriptions given by Mr. Dowd and raise questions on that most difficult 
of subjects — racial classification. 

Taking the " negro races " as his first study, Mr. Dowd divides them, 
according to their habitat, into geographical zones, which he calls the 
banana, millet, cattle, and camel zones; he then addresses himself to the 
task of establishing the special evolution of the race in each particular 
zone. To the conservative historian, the caption " Political Life of the 
Banana Zone " might come as " a red rag to a bull " and make him 
steel himself to meet the onslaught of " laws of geographical control." 
For it seems as if geographers, flushed by the first success of their new 
enterprise, were ready to deny human control of nature even in historic 
times; in respect to prehistoric peoples, however, or those yet in a primi- 
tive stage, little exception can be taken to a claim for the great influence 
of physical environment. 

How does Mr. Dowd fulfill his object, " to establish the fact that each 
race has its distinctive institutions and special evolution corresponding 
to the locality in which it lives or has lived " ? The following may be 
taken as an example of his deductions. In accounting for the decrease 
of fetichism in the millet zone as compared with the banana zone, he 
remarks that it " is due in great part to the fact that the people have 
to exert their minds and bodies more vigorously to live, and hence bring 
about more development of their reason. Being obliged to do more to 
overcome nature, they necessarily become less afraid of it." On the 
whole, his arguments are well sustained, though the layman sometimes 
feels suspicious of a science so provided with laws, that a fresh one is forth- 
coming for every phenomenon, alike for norm and exception. Also one 
is inclined to raise the question whether we know enough of the move- 
ments of African races previous to the last four hundred years to say 
what has been the environment of each tribe or people. It is agreed, for 
example, that the Bushmen have not always been a desert race. This 
is important if we are to concur with the author as to the great determin- 
ing influence of environment, and also allow him in the present stage of 
biological and psychological knowledge, or ignorance, to hold with Pro- 
fessor Eeinsch that " inherited psychological elements — the constitution 
of the mind — are the most persistent phenomena of which we have any 
knowledge." Perhaps under the influence of previous writers, our 
author underestimates the negro's mental activity. Dr. Boas has admin- 
istered a healthy corrective to the white man's ready assumptions, by 
demonstrating the power of abstract thought and of inhibition possessed 
by primitive peoples. We do not recognize these powers because they 
are applied to objects or customs which do not exist among ourselves. 
Moreover, we label peoples as far inferior whose mental activity may be 
quite respectable, failing to observe that an erroneous interpretation of 
perceptions may be the result of logical processes, based upon traditional 
material of an entirely different character from our own. 

Following the example of such writers as Col. Ellis, Miss Kingsley, 
and Sir Samuel Baker, the author, imbued with the highest moral con- 
victions, concludes his work with some sound advice to missionaries. It 
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is to be hoped that potential laborers in the foreign mission field may 
profit by it, in which case this volume will not have been written in 
vain. 

Not to missionaries alone, but also to all interested in the solution of 
the negro problem in this country, Mr. Dowd has rendered a valuable 
service by revealing the sociological conditions of the negro in his native 
land, and it is greatly to the author's credit that he writes of the black 
man's character and capacities with a studied impartiality. 

Of the book as a whole it must be said that it leaves on the mind 
of the reader the impression of a conscientious inventory. In these days 
we need not be surprised to meet among newly developed types of book- 
making a card-catalogue type. A compendium of this kind is useful to 
the casual reader, and much more so to the student, but is lacking in the 
sustained interest which a well-planned scientific work may share with a 
successful piece of literature, by wise observance of emphasis and subor- 
dination. Mr. Dowd gives ample references ; his bibliography would, how- 
ever, be of more service if the initials of authors were included. Every 
one has experienced the loss of time in looking up authors with no other 
clue to their identity than such common names as Clark, Eobinson, 
Ward. Also the frequent references to Fritsch in the bibliography do not 
mention which book of his is cited. 



C. H. Hawes. 



Univebsitt of Wisconsin. 



The Philosophy of Common Sense. Frederic Harrison. New York: 

The Macmillan Co. 1907. Pp. xxxvi + 418. 

"I admit that metaphysicians, even of these latter days, exhibit 
extraordinary subtlety and intellectual power. I agree with them that 
no man can pretend to speak about philosophy at all unless he has done 
his best to master the vast evolution of metaphysical thought. I have 
done this." In this condescending sentence the former president of the 
English Positive Committee introduces a volume which consists in the 
main of papers read at the Metaphysical Society between the years 1871 
and 1880. Submitted in his old age " to all who are seeking some sound 
basis of life," the work exhibits a philosophical Bourbon who learns 
nothing and forgets nothing; for since he was affected by the philosophy 
of his youth the writer seems to have been affected by little else. To 
him, as to a courtier of the ancien regime, the light of knowledge was 
considered to have come to a focus in one brilliant personality. Comte 
was his king, and the law of the three states his law. 

It will be remembered that the French philosopher summed up in his 
theory of the three stages — theological, metaphysical, and positive — the 
essential steps in human progress, and in reaching the positive stage 
appeared, at least to this his disciple, to have reached the limit of prog- 
ress. But Harrison did not go far enough. If there be any value in 
the positivist's synthesis, it lies in the fact that it represents a recurring 
process, and not an arrested cycle of development. Thus in the history 
of American speculation, native thought, passing through the theological 



